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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS 


Further gains in economic activity were made last 
month. The index of industrial production, which had 
climbed from the recession low of 126 (1947-49 = 100) in 
April to 137 by September, advanced to 138 in October 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. Employment rose 680,000 
irom mid-September to mid-October and unemployment 
declined 300,000, in both cases more than expected as a 
result of seasonal influences. Steel production averaged 
about 2 million tons a week, up nearly a quarter of a 
million tons from the average for September and close to 
the year-ago rate. Auto producers turned out about 
260,000 passenger cars in October, almost twice as many 
as in September, although labor disputes kept output 20 
percent below October, 1957. 

Other segments of the economy showed mixed move- 
ments. Paperboard production and electric power output 
were at near-record levels, but petroleum output, though 
still about 2 percent above last October, declined from 
September. Production of lumber held above last year’s 
rate, but heavy construction awards declined sharply and 
fell below the same month of last year. Bituminous coal 
utput and freight carloadings, up from earlier months, 
were still well below October, 1957. 


Auto Sales Up 

Sales of passenger cars by dealers rose to 292,000 
wits in October, up nearly 37,000 from the low September 
leliveries. During the last ten selling days of the month, 
sales averaged more than 12,000 cars per day. In October 
last year, sales amounted to about 429,000 cars, a daily 
average of about 15,600 cars. 

Stocks in dealers’ hands are currently estimated at 
around 300,000, a level so low as to hamper sales. The 
ndustry is reported to expect an output of about 1,130,000 
iew cars during the last two months of the year, nearly 
the same as in the corresponding months of 1957. 


Construction Above Last Year 

The value of new construction put in place during 
October was only $70 million below the record $4.8 billion 
teached in September and exceeded the October, 1957, 
igure by 3-percent. It carried the ten-month total to 
41.1 billion, 2 percent above the corresponding period 
nthe past year. 

Private spending on new construction in October, at 
‘3.2 billion, was down 1 percent from September but up 
‘percent from the like month in 1957, bringing the ten- 
month figure almost to that for January-October of the 
jast year. Gains in homebuilding and in some types of 








nonresidential construction have largely made up for a 
big drop in industrial construction. 

Public construction in October was off $40 million 
from the September figure of $1.6 billion but was 7 per- 
cent above October, 1957. For the first ten months of 
1958 public spending on new construction was 6 percent 
ahead of the $12.1 billion spent in the corresponding 
period last year, with highways and public housing con- 
tributing most of the gain. 


Inventory Liquidation Slows 


The book value of manufacturing and trade inventories 
was reduced by $350 million in September on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, the smallest decline since last December. 
About half of the drop during the month took place in 
manufacturing and half in retailing, the latter resulting 
from reduction in stocks held by auto dealers. At the 
end of September, the total value of business inventories 
amounted to $85.0 billion, more than $6 billion below the 
year-earlier stocks. 

Sales by manufacturers and distributors rose $200 
million in September to an adjusted $54.6 billion. Gains 
by manufacturers and wholesalers more than offset a $300 
million decline in retail sales. Durables and nondurables 
shared about equally in both the advances and losses. 

New orders received by manufacturers increased $700 
million to $26.8 billion in September after allowance for 
seasonal influences. The total for the month was $200 
million above September, 1957. About two-thirds of the 


-gain came in the durable goods industries. Unfilled orders 


of manufacturers declined $600 million on an unadjusted 
basis to $46.1 billion, as shipments exceeded new orders. 
This backlog, held almost entirely by durable goods 
producers, was about $10 billion under the total a year ago. 


Farm Support Spending Up 

The federal government now expects to pay out about 
$6.4 billion in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, to 
support prices of farm products. Record harvests have 
forced a revision in the January estimate of $4.6 billion. 
The new figure not only exceeds the record $4.9 billion 
paid out three years ago, but is more than double any 
total paid prior to 1953. 

By the end of September, farmers had taken out 
support loans on more than 380 million bushels of wheat. 
In the previous record year of 1953, only 350 million 
bushels were under loan by mid-October. It is expected 
that barley, grain sorghums, and soybeans will also estab- 
lish records for quantities under loan, 
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Unemployment Problems 


It is time for all users of federal statistics to speak 
out against the abuses of recent months. These have not 
been confined to but are well illustrated by the unemploy- 
ment reports. 

On Halloween, in the guise of presenting facts neces- 
sary for intelligent choice by the voter, President Eisen- 
hower dipped into the processes of statistical reporting to 
extract the monthly data on unemployment, which showed 
an unadjusted decline of 300,000 in October. The implica- 
tion was misleading, since this was mostly a seasonal 
movement of no lasting significance; in the meaningful 
sense of seasonally adjusted figures, unemployment de- 
clined only 100,000. 

This political speech apparently lacked effectiveness. 
The people’s response at the polling places highlights the 
fact that seasonally adjusted unemployment in October 
was still nearly 5 million. Furthermore, several times that 
number had suffered some unemployment during 1958; 
and in the month preceding the election, record numbers 
were removed from the roster of those receiving unem- 
ployment compensation because they had exhausted their 
benefit rights. 


Deceptive Reporting 


The misuse of the unemployment data had its begin- 
ning last February, when similar use was made of a 
Labor Department report stating that a decline in unem- 
ployment would begin in March. This expectation was 
based on the fact that there is a normal seasonal decline 
of nearly 5 percent from February to March. In this in- 
stance, the cyclical effect was stronger than the seasonal, 
so that unemployment rose by 25,000. The seasonally 
adjusted rise was 230,000. 

, At the end of March, Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
rejected a request by AFL-CIO President Meany for early 
release of the March data. He showed that he clearly 
understood the impropriety of modifying procedures for 
purposes of the moment. In April, however, when the 
unadjusted data showed a decline of 78,000, he was eager 
to reveal the “improvement” and released the data ten 
days ahead of schedule. Seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rose by another 270,000, to a postwar high of 
5,170,000 in April. 

The reliance on unadjusted data was abandoned in 


May in the face of the usual summer upswing in job 
seekers. Prior to the release of the May data, Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell “explained” that May and June in. 
creases in the number of jobless would not be a cause for 
concern, but would merely reflect the normal influx of 
students into the labor market. When the May increase 
proved to be less than the usual amount, that fact was 
promptly announced. 

After the usual summer bulge had reversed, however, 
the emphasis was again placed on the unadjusted data, 
calling attention to declines from the unadjusted June 
peak. Seasonally adjusted unemployment reached a new 
high of 5,240,000 in August. Over the next two months, 
declines were mainly of a seasonal character. The un- 
adjusted total of jobless dropped to 3,810,000 in October, 
but the adjusted total declined only to 4,850,000, or only 
8 percent below the August high. 

Perhaps the principal offender in this sorry chronicle 
is Secretary Weeks, in whose Department the data origi- 
nate. Nevertheless, Secretary Mitchell and the report 
writers in both departments cannot escape a share of the 
responsibility. When government statistical reporting is 
handled in such a way as to promote misunderstanding, 
the basis for the whole operation tends to be undermined, 


Prosperity Without Employment 


The predominant view of the economy today is one of 
rosy optimism, and the continuing high rate of unemploy- 
ment is cited merely as a qualification on otherwise gran- 
diose expectations for the future. The “natural forces of 
recovery,” it is said, “will soon take care of the unem- 
ployed.” It is difficult, however, to find the justification 
for this view. There is no sound basis for assuming that 
the economy will continue to advance from the 1958 highs 
currently being realized in the fourth quarter. But there 
is every reason to believe that in the absence of expan- 
sionary forces, unemployment will rise as a result of 
increasing productivity and growth in the labor force. 

Factory employment has declined sharply in relation 
to production since 1953. At the July, 1953, peak, indus- 
trial production was 137 and employment in manufacturing 
and mining totaled 18.3 million. In September, 1958, pro- 
duction was again 137, but employment was only 162 
million. By September, production had recovered over 
half of the decline from the August, 1957, rate of 145 to 
the April low of 126, but employment had recovered only 
one-seventh from the low reached in May. 

In construction, there has been a similar lack of re- 
sponse in employment. Despite large percentage increases 
in construction contracts in recent months, September 
employment of 2.7 million was 200,000 below the high 
reached in June, 1957. The contract data are, of course, 
in dollar terms and partly reflect higher prices. Also the 
“product mix” has changed; there is more highway con- 
struction as compared with nonresidential building, and 
more apartments as compared with one-family residences. 
These factors explain part of the divergence, but there is 
nothing in the current picture to suggest the recovery of 
construction jobs even to the 1957 peak. 

In trade and services, also, the recovery has been 
far from complete. Employment in trade establishments 
was still almost 300,000 below the 1957 peak in September, 
after recovering 74,000 from the April low. The finance 
and services group shows similar movements. Farm em- 
ployment has continued down this year. 

Government is the only sector in which employment 
has advanced during the past year, rising 300,000 from 
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SPORTS AND SPORTING GOODS 


The widespread popularity of sports in America has 
paralleled the rise of technology. The growth of mass 
production since the Civil War, leading to increased lei- 
sure time, has given Americans greater opportunity to 
become interested in sports and recreation. Moreover, 
increasing urbanization — also resulting from technology 
—enhanced the possibilities of organized athletics. Until 
the Civil War period, athletic activities were in general 
public disfavor because the average adult had little time 
for play. Only the wealthier could afford the luxuries 
of sporting events. 

But by the turn of the century, the masses found time 
not only to watch athletic contests but to participate as 
well. Newspapers reflected and stimulated the almost 
fanatical athletic craze with the introduction of the sports 
page. Physical programs became an important and prom- 
inent adjunct to educational institutions. The prejudice 
against sports before the mid-1800’s changed into an avid 
national passion by the 1900’s. 

The growth of athletic equipment manufacture was, 
of course, concurrent with national interest in sports. 
About 220 establishments produced the bulk of the nation’s 
equipment in 1899. By 1939, the number of establishments 
had grown to 350 and the value of goods shipped reached 
$65 million, nearly 13 times that of 1899. 


The Industry Today 


The continued upward trend in national income and 
leisure time has led to greater expenditures on sporting 
and athletic goods in the post-World War II era. The 
value of shipments by manufacturers of sporting goods 
rose from $202 million in 1947 to an estimated $310 mil- 
lion in 1957. Moreover, the postwar era has stimulated 
the growth in the number of sporting goods manufactur- 
ing establishments to more than 1,000 compared with 863 
in 1947, The increase in factories is attributed to greater 
specialization of product, especially the numerous newer 
“gadget” sporting items, and to an increase in different 
types of playground equipment. 

Last year sales totaled more than $163 million for 
the 75 leading firms. Of this amount, golf equipment 
accounted for 37 percent, followed by baseball and soft- 
ball equipment (20 percent), athletic shoes (14 percent), 
inflated goods (9 percent), tennis, badminton, and related 
equipment (5 percent), athletic clothing (4 percent), and 
helmets and pads (4 percent). These figures do not in- 
clude many of the major manufacturers of fishing and 
playground equipment. The number of retail outlets sell- 
ing sporting goods is believed to have increased since 
World War II. However, the actual count is unknown 
because in addition to the 8,300 specialized sporting goods 
stores, there are many non-sports stores which carry 
limited lines. Estimates place the total number of outlets 
between 10,000 and 20,000. 

Despite the impact of television in absorbing leisure 
time, participation sports have grown in popularity since 
World War II. Much of this, however, can be attributed 
to population increases. Fishing has remained the most 
popular, followed by bowling and hunting. Nearly 19 














million fishing licenses were issued in 1956, compared with 
12 million in 1946. Hunting licenses increased from 12 
million to 15 million in the same period. Nearly 18 million 
bowlers used the nation’s 9,000 bowling establishments in 
1956. The value of fishing tackle shipments, which com- 
prised nearly one-fifth of the total sporting goods ship- 
ments in 1954, jumped from $58 million to $67 million 
between 1947 and 1954. 

Last year nearly 6 million persons played golf, com- 
pared with only 4 million in 1948. The number of pub- 
lic and private golf courses has risen nearly 20 percent 
to 6,000 in the same period. Baseball and softball together 
have about 3 million adult players and countless numbers 
of youthful players. 


lilinois — Fourth in the Nation 

The Midwest leads the nation in production of sport- 
ing goods. Three of its states— Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois — make nearly two-fifths of the country’s total. 
Illinois, which in 1954 ranked fourth in value added by 
manufacture, accounted for nearly 10 percent of the na- 
tional total. The 81 plants in Illinois are exceeded in 
number only by those in California and New York. 
Establishments in this State are small, as they are in 
most states. The average Illinois plant employed about 
30 persons and added $183,000 by manufacture in 1954, the 
year of the last Census of Manufactures. 

Illinois produces a wide variety of equipment for 
sports, but the State’s principal products are fishing and 
golf equipment, which together account for about a third 
of total manufacture. Nearly 25 firms, most of which are 
located in the Chicago area, manufacture sundry items 
for the fisherman, such as nets, reels, tackle boxes, and 
lures. 

Most of the golf club manufacture is handled by four 
large firms, also found in the Chicago area. However, 
there are about twenty other firms which produce golf 
supplies and accessories. 

Among the most prominent of the State’s major sport- 
ing goods firms is the Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 
at River Grove. The company, which employs nearly 
2,500 persons, is the State’s largest manufacturer of a 
complete line of sporting equipment. 

Illinois is also a center of bleacher and scoreboard 
manufacture. Two Champaign-Urbana firms together 
manufacture about three-fourths of the national total of 
portable wooden bleachers. In addition, telescoping gym- 
nasium bleachers are made in the Twin Cities. The 
State’s only producer of automatic scoreboards, located in 
Greenville, makes more than half of those used in the 
Midwest. 

The sporting goods industry has shown noticeable 
production increases in the Southern and Western states 
in the past decade. Although the industry has grown in 
most states in the same period, the rate has been much 
lower in the Midwest and the East. However, because the 
latter sections hold a considerable edge in production, it 
is unlikely that any major shifts will offset their ad- 
vantage for a number of years to come. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes August, 1958, to September, 1958 
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September | Percentage 
—_— 1958 change from 
(1947-49 | August | Sept. 
= “9 | 1958 1957 

Electric NN sn aa \ wtiah ates n.a. | 
Coal production’. . 78.3 +90} — 4.6 
Employment — manufacturing®. 95.0 + 2.5 | —10.8 
Weekly ez arnings—manufacturing 157 .8* + 0.6; + 2.4 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 119.0» — 2.3 | — 4.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago'. . . | 127.4 + 0.4} + 2.5 
Construction contracts awarded® 360.0 +21.2 | +16.8 
gS re er | 186.4 +10.9 |} + 4.6 
TU MEDD, oo inxs cpatiandie | 87.0 — 1.1] + 3.6 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?. | 262.0 + 4.2); + 8.0 
Petrole “um production™......... | 3.9 | = 6.2 | + 2.7 

1Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; *Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
4Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of L abor Statistics; *F. W 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; ® Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 
Assn.; Ill. Geol. Survey. 

® August data; comparisons relate to July, 1958, and August, 1957. 


>» Seasonally adjusted. n.a. 


Not available. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 








UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
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Item 


Production: 


Bituminous coal (daily avg.).... 


Electric power by utilities... . 
Motor vehicles (Wards)... .... 
Petroleum (daily avg.)........ 
NE Ara era eae 
Freight carloadings......... 
Department store sales...... 
Commodity prices, w holesale: 
All commodities. . . 


Other than farm products and foods. 


22 commodities.............. 
Finance: 
Business loans....... 


Failures, industrial and « commercial. . 





Source: Survey of Current Business, 


..thous. of short tons 


ih «si, OE TN... ccc ss 


aa: number in thous.... . 


— % See 


.....-1947-49=100...... 
..thous. of cars...... 
.1947-49=100... 
..1947-49=100... 
.1947-49=100....... 

See 1947-49=100... 


— * 7 eae 


Weekly Supplements. 


.number. 





® Monthly index for October, 1957. 
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Percentage 
Seams September change from 
1958 August Sept. 
1958 1957 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 357.5" + 0.4/ + 1.7 
Manufacturing! 
SEO eres 320.48 + 1.1] — §. 
8a ee ST eae 49.2%>)/ —~Q.4] — 9. 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 20.9 + 1.4148 
Private nonresidential....... 17.8 — 0.7] — §. 
yd 19.3 + 1.1] + 7. 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 16.8° — 1.6] —16. 
Merchandise imports........ 11.4° — 9.3| — 8. 
Excess of exports........... 5.3¢ +20.2 | —30. 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
IE indi we es es eo 43.2> +0.0| +0. 
Installment credit.......... 33.2» — 0.2| - 0. 
Beene TORE. ik Soccer ces 30.2» +12] — 6. 
Cash farm income’............ 34.3¢ + 4.3| — 2, 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production* = 100) 
Combined index............ 137 +0.7| — 49 
Durable manufactures...... .| 1448 0.0 | —10.0 
Nondurable manufactures. .. .| 134* + 0.8 | + 2.3 
Minerals...... oil 1238 +2.5| —47 
Manufacturing employr ment! 
Production workers......... 94 + 1.2] — 8.6 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 100 +0.5}] — 0.3 
Average hourly earnings... .. 161 + 0.5] + 2.9 
Average weekly earnings..... 161 | + 1.0) + 2.6 
Construction contracts awarde: 1° 325 } — 7.2 | +22.5 
Department store sales*. .. . 136° | — 7.5 0.0 
uaediee price index‘. . 124 0.0; + 2.1 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 119 0.0; + 0.9 
Farm products........ a: | 93 — 0.1} + 2.3 
LO RPS a ee aeereeeee 111 — 0.1}; + 4.4 
MUN sca expe aed facies Sh achie's 126 + 0.1} + 0.2 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 95 | +2.2| + 5.6 
Paid by farmers....... oe. 122 | 0.0} + 3.4 
og, fe re 8S¢ | +°2.4] + 24 
1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; ; #U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
a Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. © Data are for August, 
1958; comparisons relate to July, 1958, and August, 1957. 4 Based on 
official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
1958 1957 
25 | Oct. 18 | Oct. 11 | ¢ Oct. 4 | Sept. 27 | Oct. 26 
7 s 
1,410 1,411 1,453 | 1,406 1,483 1,643 
12,174 12,048 2,067 | 12,111 12,342 11,787 
87 60 47} 49 57 127 
6,919 6,893 6,874 | 7,014 7,100 6,766 
118 116 112 110 105 119 
674 696 686s 677 673 704 
140 146 147 | 146 136 136 
118.6 118.8 | 118.8 | 118.8 118.9 117.8 
126.1 126.1 | 126.1 | 126.0 126.0 125.8 
87.0 86.7 85.9 | 85.6 85.8 84.5 
: 30 ,446 30,223 | 30,287 30 , 247 31,807 
275 288 271 | 301 268 281 
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Consumer Credit 


After rising in August for the first time since Feb- 
ruary, installment debt turned down again in September. 
Extensions of new credit during the month amounted to 
$3,341 million, while repayments totaled $3,401 million. 
Thus, seasonally adjusted installment debt fell by $60 
million in September to a total of $33.1 billion. 

In September last year, new credit extensions were 
$128 million greater than repayments, and at the end of 
the month, total installment debt outstanding was $257 
million above this year’s September level. 

The latest decline in credit extensions resulted mainly 
from a drop in new auto installment debt caused by the 
low level of auto sales. Continuing the decline which 
began in November, 1957 (see chart), auto loans fell 
further in September as consumers kept on paying back 
old loans faster than they took on new obligations. 

Noninstallment credit in September rose an adjusted 
$70 million, and at the end of the month, stood just above 
$10 billion. The increase in noninstallment debt more 
than offset the decline in installment credit and pushed 
total consumer credit up $10 million to a seasonally ad- 
justed $43.2 billion. 


Gross National Product 


The value of the nation’s output of goods and services 
rose to an annual rate of $440 billion in the third quarter, 
according to preliminary estimates made by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The third quarter figure 
represents a gain of $11 billion over the previous period 
and a $14 billion increase over the recession’s low of 
$425.8 billion in the first three months of this year. How- 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


3rd Qtr.* 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
1958 1958 1957 
Gross national product........... 440.0 429.0 445.6 
Personal consumption......... 292.0 288 .3 288 .3 
rrr ee 36.5 35.6 40.4 
Nondurable goods........... 143.0 141.4 140.5 
ee eA 112.5 111.3 107.4 
Domestic investment.......... 54.5 49.2 66.7 
New construction........... 36.3 34.9 36.6 
Producers’ durable equipment 22.3 22.3 28.0 
Change in business inventories —4.0 —8.0 +2.2 
Nonfarm inventories only.. —4.4 —7.8 +1.3 
Foreign investment............ 2 a 3.6 
Government purchases......... 93.0 90.9 87.0 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
WERT TRONS 2s. Hc na. . 353.4 368.7 
yk A 357.5 349.8 351.8 
Disposable personal income....... 314.0 307.5 308.7 
| 22.0 19.2 20.4 


* Preliminary estimates by Council of Economic Advisers. 


ever, the nation has still not completely made up the loss 
from the peak level of $445.6 billion begumtered in the 
third quarter of last year. 

An important factor in the latest increase in GNP 
was the slowdown in the rate of inventory liquidation. 
During the third period businesses reduced inventories. at 
half the rate of the preceding quarter (see table). Mainly 
as a result of this cutback in inventory liquidation, gross 
private domestic investment rose $5.3 billion. Also con- 
tributing to the advance was the first upturn in the annual 
rate of residential construction since the final quarter of 
1957. It went up from $16.2 billion in the second quarter 
to $17.9 billion in the last three-month period. 

Personal consumption spending rose to a record rate 
of $292.0 billion in the third quarter, while spending on 
consumer durable goods showed the first advance since 
the business downturn began last fall. However, durable 
goods spending by consumers was still considerably behind 
the $40.4 billion rate of the 1957 third quarter. 


Passenger-Car Tire Shipments 


The slump in the automotive industry this year has 
resulted in sharply lower sales of original equipment 
passenger tires by rubber manufacturers. Shipments to 
retailers in the first nine months is expected to total about 
15.1 million units, or 38 percent less than the 24.5 million 
shipped in the same period last year. 

Increased sales of replacement passenger tires, how- 
ever, helped to cushion the decline in shipments of original 
equipment tires. Paced by September shipments of almost 
5.3 million units, replacement tire sales for the first nine 
months of the year rose to about 48.4 million units, up 
4.5 percent from 46.3 million in the like 1957 period. 

Total passenger car tire shipments, including exports, 
were a little above 64 million for the first nine months 
of the year. This represents a drop of more than 10 per- 
cent from the 71.5 million units shipped in the correspond- 
ing 1957 months. 


Railroad Earnings 
Earnings of the nation’s Class I railroads in September 
were $9 million above the $64 million net income of 


(Continued on page 8) 





CONSUMER DURABLES IN THE 1957-58 RECESSION 


WALTER W. McMAHON, Assistant Professor of Economics 


Consumer durable goods expenditures have played an 
important and interesting role in the 1957-58 recession. 
This experience is, however, only a part of an often- 
repeated and continuing pattern of fluctuations in durable 
goods expenditures. These fluctuations are violent when 
compared with the relative stability of other categories 
of consumer expenditure. 

Through rapid purchase of new durables, consumers 
periodically get themselves into a position where their 
stock of consumer durable goods is high relative to their 
income. In the process, consumer debt outstanding, which 
is also a stock-type measure, likewise increases more 
rapidly than it is paid off and reaches a high level relative 
to consumer income. It must be stressed that it is not 
large durable and debt stocks that are the problem, but 
instead a large stock of durables and a large stock of 
outstanding consumer debt relative to consumer income. 
Consumer income is not the only basis of the ability of 
consumers to carry these stocks, but it is the primary one. 

Once the desire to correct this situation is stimulated, 
the easiest method for consumers is to stop adding to 
their stock of durable goods. This reduces new durable 
purchases and additions to debt; and perhaps some con- 
sumer expenditures are shifted, say, from durables to 
services. Then continued installment payments will bring 
the installment-credit level down, and regular wearing 
out will operate to reduce the size of durable stocks. If 
other factors permit, stock levels will gradually be re- 
adjusted toward an equilibrium between stocks and in- 
come. The only difficulty is that income may have fallen 
in the meantime, and in this event further accelerated 
reductions in durable goods expenditures will be required. 


The Shift From Durable Goods 


The consumer durable goods industries are currently 
in the process of recovering from the reductions in con- 
sumer durable goods expenditures which began to occur 
in July, 1957. During the decline from the third quarter 
of 1957 to the second quarter of 1958, consumers cut back 
their expenditures on consumers’ durable goods by about 
$5 billion. During the same period they increased their 
spending on consumer services by $3.9 billion and on 
nondurables by $900 million. In real terms, expenditures 
on consumer services increased by only $1.6 billion, so 
much of the increased expenditure on services reflects 
increases in the prices of services. 

Consumer credit outstanding was reduced seasonally 
by $2.2 billion from December, 1957, through March, 1958, 
as repayments caught up with new consumer credit exten- 


TABLE 1. CHANGES IN OUTPUT AND PRICES 


Percent change in 


Out put 








Prices 

Aug., 1957- | Aug., 1957- 

Apr., 1958 | Aug., 1958 
NE 5h. as pe eee —47 +3.2 
I GORE os tenck Se wee een —49 — 4 
SR ek er hae —39 —1.2 
Household apptiances............. —26 + .1 
Se tre a ao wii —10 | — .2 
peeating apparatus. .............. + 9 — .7 
Misc. household durables.......... —10 + .6 





sions. Total consumer expenditures fell only very slightly 
during the recession, but the shift of expenditures away 
from durables has had important repercussions on the 
consumer durable goods industries. 

It is not only the automobile industry, but also firms 
producing television sets, radios, washing machines, and 
furniture that have been affected by this shift in con- 
sumer spending. Table 1 suggests the severity of output 
reductions that began in most durable goods concerns in 
August, 1957, and that have been experienced by con- 
sumer durable goods industries in general. Output reduc- 
tions have, of course, been accompanied by unemployment 
in these industries. Only heating apparatus output departs 
from the general pattern of decline. This can be at- 
tributed in part to unusually low output in that line in 
August, 1957, and in part to the remarkable and fortunate 
stability of expenditures for residential construction 
throughout the 1957-58 recession. 


Price Behavior in Durable Goods Lines 


Durable goods manufacturers met falling consumer 
demand primarily with cuts in output rather than with 
price reductions. The extent and nature of this price 
inflexibility at the wholesale level is suggested in Table 1. 
The failure of motor vehicle and other durable prices to 
fall significantly in a period when demand and output 
reductions reached 40 percent in several industries re- 
flects the prevalence of administered prices at the manu- 
facturing level in this sector of the economy. 

A reduction by manufacturers in the price of durable 
goods would have stimulated sales of durable goods and 
retarded the shift to consumer services. But such price 
reductions in durables were insignificant and are not 
expected in moderate future declines. Table 1 does not 
give the complete picture, since it takes no account of 
trade-in allowances, the activity of discount houses, and 
other forms of retail price shading. It is not known 
whether these may have resulted in some reductions in the 
effective price to the consumer over the past year. But 
if so, they must have been absorbed primarily at the retail 
level, where firms possess far less oligopolistic influence 
over prices. 

Another factor has been operating on all consumer 
prices. During the recession, many consumers have been 
downgrading, that is, buying the cheaper rather than the 
more expensive products in each product line. For ex- 
ample, sample data from the Michigan Survey Research 
Center show a reduction in the percentage of consuming 
units planning to buy new automobiles and an increase in 
the percentage planning to buy used automobiles as the 
recession got underway. Downgrading has affected tele- 
phone utilities by reducing the number of consumers who 
want to upgrade from two- to one-party service, and may 
also be a factor in the greater popularity of small domestic 
and imported automobiles. 

The major firms producing consumer durable goods 
have complete product lines running from deluxe to econ- 
omy offerings. Where this condition exists, and where 
the firm in question is one of a relatively small number 
of firms in the industry, the margin over variable costs 
on the deluxe product tends to be larger than the margin 
on the economy product. When consumers downgrade, 
therefore, it has the effect of a price reduction absorbed 
by the producer since he is selling products that have 
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CHART 1. CONSUMER EXPENDITURES ON 
DURABLES AND SERVICES 
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lower profit margins. Recognizing these several types of 
disguised price reductions, the dominant fact is the lack 
of significant price reductions in the consumer durable 
goods industries. These are the very industries that ex- 
perienced the sharp reductions in consumer demand. 


Consumption, Saving, or Investment? 


An explanation of the violent fluctuations in consumer 
durable goods expenditures requires a look at the basic 
nature of such an expenditure as well as a look at factors 
associated with this aspect of consumer behavior. 

The expenditure by a consumer for a durable good 
has some of the characteristics of a consumption expendi- 
ture. It also has some of the characteristics of saving 
by the consumer in durable-good form. More importantly, 
however, an expenditure on a durable has the character- 
istics of an investment expenditure on a consumer capital 
good that is not to be consumed or used up immediately 
but is instead expected to render a flow of services to its 
owner over a fairly long period of time. An important 
distinction is made, therefore, between an expenditure on 
(or investment in) a durable good and the actual con- 
sumption or using up of that good. This is in sharp con- 
trast to expenditures on consumer services which are 
identical to the consumption or using up of those services. 

It is because expenditures on durables have so many 
of the characteristics of an investment expenditure that 
they fluctuate so violently relative to expenditures on 
services (see Chart 1). Consumption, or the using up of 
durable goods, as approximated by depreciation estimates, 
behaves in a relatively stable fashion similar to outlays 
on services (see Chart 2). Therefore, expenditure on 
durables fluctuates violently, but consumption of the 
services provided by durables does not. Consumers can 
reduce expenditure on durables without the necessity of 
reducing consumption of the services of durables because 
of the existence of their durable goods stocks. 

Consumer expenditures on services tend to increase 
with income, but they lag behind changes in income. Par- 
ticularly in a recession, when income falls temporarily, 
consumers find it difficult to adjust their consumption 








levels downward. The maintenance of consumer expendi- 
tures on services during the 1957-58 recession while ex- 
penditures on durables were sharply reduced is therefore 
not surprising. The following percentage changes in dur- 
ables and services indicate the same behavior in all three 
postwar recessions: 


Durables Services 
3rd qtr., 1948, to ist qtr., 1949......... — 5.1 +2.1 
2nd qtr., 1953, to 4th qtr., 1953......... — 6.6 +3.1 
3rd qtr., 1957, to 1st qtr., 1958......... —10.2 +2.5 


Expenditures on services would, of course, not be 
maintained in the face of falling income through a reces- 
sion of longer duration. In a similar fashion, the stream 
of consumption services rendered by consumer durable 
goods stocks would diminish as failure to invest in new 
additions to the stock allows the stock to deteriorate. 


Consumer Stock Disequilibrium 


Several factors seem to encourage consumers to ac- 
cumulate durable and credit stocks at a rate that exceeds 
the rate of increase in their income. This process tends to 
develop a stock disequilibrium situation, and together with 
a shift in one or more of the factors that helped to pro- 
duce it, results in a decline in new consumer outlays on 
durable goods. Once underway, changes in new outlays 
are further accentuated by an acceleration effect. 

Price relationships between durables and consumer 
services are significantly associated with the purchase 
of those new durables which lead to stock accumulation. 
The prices paid for consumer services as a group, for 
example, have advanced 39 pércent since 1947. Consumer 
durable prices have increased only 18 percent in the same 
period. This factor would encourage the consumer to 
substitute services from a durable which he can acquire 
for services otherwise purchased from business concerns. 
For the same reason, if rents rise faster than the price 
of houses, the consumer is encouraged to buy or build. 

Focusing on the business cycle, the failure of durable 
prices to fall, which has already been discussed, certainly 
does not encourage the shift from services back toward 
durables. However, the prices of most services continued 


CHART 2. CONSUMPTION OF SERVICES 
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to rise throughout the recession and are currently con- 
tinuing to rise, although at a slower rate. This means 
that the prices of durables relative to the prices of services 
are falling. This factor is probably now encouraging the 
shift back toward durable stock accumulation. 

Other factors are more difficult to measure. Scattered 
data suggest that consumer expectations of increased 
prices and of rising income in the future encourage stock 
accumulation. Institutional developments: in the field of 
installment credit financing of durable goods may also 
encourage consumers to accumulate stocks of durables at 
a rate that exceeds the rate of increase in their incomes. 
To the extent that these institutional arrangements and 
favorable credit terms remain permanent, a new higher 
stock-to-income equilibrium ratio is established. 


How Much Will Durable Goods Recover? 

lt is interesting to examine the operation of each of 
these factors in the recovery from the 1957-58 recession 
which is still underway. 

Consumer gross additions to their durable goods stocks 
were occurring at a slower rate and existing stocks had 
continued to deteriorate through obsolescence and use 
when personal income turned up in March of this year. 
Consumer debt had been reduced through normal install- 
ment repayments, and credit conditions were eased in 
March and April. The prices of most consumer services 
and nondurables had continued to rise throughout the 
decline so that durable prices were lower in April relative 
to the prices of services. Each of these factors was favor- 
able to a recovery in the sales and output of most durable 
goods which then began in April and May of 1958. 

So far, the recovery in durables, especially in automo- 
biles, has been moderate. By the third quarter of 1958, 
consumer expenditures on durables had regained only 
about half of their recession losses. The factors associ- 
ated with this recovery have not yet shifted significantly 
to the negative side. Cyclical forces usually produce faster 
changes in durables on the upswing as well as on the 
decline, and a strong recovery in the months ahead would 
contribute much to general prosperity. 





Unemployment Problems 
(Continued from page 2) 


August, 1957, to September, 1958. However, the continua- 
tion of this advance is no longer assured. State and local 
government units have pushed their programs vigorously 
and in many cases are approaching the limits of financing. 
President Eisenhower’s directive calls for 2 percent re- 
ductions in employment by federal agencies. Workers are 
not to be fired or laid off, but the working staff is to be 
reduced by attrition, and in the end the result is likely 
to be the same. Actions of this kind are hardly consistent 
with the government’s responsibility under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, 

The idea that true prosperity is possible without full 
employment has little validity. Workers who should be 
earning full wages cannot contribute to progress when 
on relief. Unless something more than promises of pros- 
perity can be undertaken, the seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment will tend to rise from the 7 percent still 
prevailing. The situation calls for thinking straight and 
dealing frankly with our unemployment problems. VLB 


Recent Economic Changes 
(Continued from page 5) 


September, 1957. This represented the first month that 
sarnings have topped the year earlier period since July, 
1957, according to the latest report by the Association 
of American Railroads. The September net of $73 million 
was also the highest since October of last year, when it 
was $99.6 million. 

For the first nine months of this year, net income was 
estimated at $354 million compared with $540 million for 
the same period in 1957. 

The report also stated that operating revenues in the 
first nine months of 1958 totaled only slightly over $7 
billion, a decrease of 11.5 percent from $7.9 billion in the 
like period last year. Operating expenses fell 9.3 percent, 
from $6.2 billion last year to $5.6 billion in 1958. 

For the twelve-month period ending September, 1958, 
the rate of return for the railroads was 2.58 percent com- 
pared with 3.64 percent for the twelve months ending 
September, 1957. 


Cash Dividend Payments 


Cash dividend payments by corporations issuing public 
reports totaled $1,638 million in September, according to 
the latest Commerce Department report. Last year cor- 
porations paid out $1,672 million for the same month. 

The decrease, amounting to about 2 percent, was con- 
centrated mainly in mining and in the metal manufactur- 
ing industries. Most other manufacturing industries, as 
well as the railroads, also reported somewhat. lower pay- 
ments this year. Partly offsetting these reductions were 
higher payments by oil refining, public utility, and finance 
companies. 


Farm Prices 

. The index of prices received by farmers fell in Octo- 
ber to 252 percent of the 1910-14 average. This was 2 
percent (6 points) below the previous month but 5 percent 
(11 points) above October, 1957. Most of the decline 
resulted from sharp price reductions for citrus fruit as 
new crops moved to market in large volume. Lower prices 
for hogs, cotton, eggs, and corn also contributed to the 
reduction in the October index. 

Higher farm wages were the major factor in pushing 
the index of prices paid by farmers to a record 307 in 
mid-October. The parity ratio, which is the ratio between 
prices received and prices paid by farmers, fell from 85 
in September to 82 last month, the lowest since January 
of this year. 


Employment 


Employment rose 677,000 between mid-September and 
mid-October, but was still about 699,000 below last year’s 
level, according to the latest Census Bureau figures. Most 
of the improvement resulted from a pickup in factory jobs. 
In addition some seasonal job gains were reported. 

Unemployment in October fell 306,000 to 3.8 million. 
The improvement in both the employment and unemploy- 
ment figures was more than seasonal. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 69,111 68 ,740 68,513 
ee 65 , 306 64,629 66 ,005 
ne 6,404 6,191 6,837 
Nonagricultural............. 58,902 58,438 59,168 
Unemployment............... 3,805 4,111 2 , 508 
Seasonally adjusted rate... .. 7.1 7.2 4.1 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


War on Pseudo-Bargain Prices 


The Federal Trade Commission has just released a 
guidebook entitled Guides Against Deceptive Pricing. This 
booklet is technically for use by the FTC’s staff, but it is 
also intended for distribution and use by Better Business 
Bureaus throughout the country. The guidebook defines 
no new illegal practices but sets forth the principles the 
commission uses in deciding whether a price advertise- 
ment is false. It spotlights advertising evils that have 
misled the public and often injured merchants who adver- 
tise prices honestly. This is one of many things which the 
commission is doing to curb what it calls “trickery in 
price advertising.” The main target is retailer adver- 
tising that leads the consumer to believe a regular price 
on an article is really a bargain sale price. 


Mobility of Population 


As a result of an annual mobility sample survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census, it is estimated that 
about 33 million persons, or 19.8 percent of the civilian 
population one year old and over, moved within the 
United States between March, 1957, and March, 1958. 
There were 79.7 percent who were living in the same 
house and 0.5 percent who had moved from outside the 
continental United States. Of those who moved within 
the United States, 67 percent changed residences within 
the same county and the remainder was about equally 
divided between those who moved across county lines 
within the same state and those who moved between states. 
The accompanying chart shows that the percentage ,of the 
civilian population moving intracounty, intrastate, and 
interstate has fluctuated very little in the past ten years. 

The population in the West continued to be the most 
mobile, with 26.7 percent moving to different houses be- 
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tween March, 1957, and March, 1958. This compares with 
22.8 percent in the South, 19.2 percent in the North 
Central area, and 14.3 percent in the Northeast. Data on 
the redistribution of the population through interregional 
migration indicate that over the last five years there has 
been a net migration to the West and a net migration 
from the South, with only small net shifts from the two 
northern regions. 


Voting in Off-Year Elections 


According to estimates released by the Bureau of the 
Census, about 104.6 million civilians were old enough to 
vote in the November, 1958, general election. Of this 
number, about 46 million cast their votes for United States 
representatives, or approximately 44 percent of those of 
voting age. This preliminary figure, which marks an off- 
year record, compares with 58.9 million votes cast for 
United States representatives in the 1956 presidential 
election year. The proportion of the civilian population 
of voting age represented by the total votes cast for 
United States representatives in off-year elections since 
1922 has ranged from a low of 30.1 percent in 1926 to a 
high of 44.1 percent in 1938. 


Faster, Better Printing 


The DuPont Company has recently developed a new 
process of making plastic printing plates. Although the 
new plate material has not been made available com- 
mercially, its introduction will reduce by more than four 
hours the average time necessary to make electrotype 
plates. In addition, the process offers other advantages, 
such as the elimination of several preliminary steps and 
the reduction in the number of men needed for the job. 

The process, which requires a sensitized plastic plate 
called photopolymer, incorporates the same principle as 
is currently used in metal engraving, that is, the etching 
away of the surface which will not be used. Under ultra- 
violet light the plate is exposed to a negative of the 
material to be printed. Where light passes through the 
negative, the plastic hardens into printing surfaces. A 
wash of sodium hydroxide then eats away the soft, un- 
exposed plastic and leaves the hard areas in relief. Tests 
of the usefulness and durability of this new plate have 
demonstrated that it will stand up under as many as 1.2 
million impressions. 


Piggyback Trailers for Fresh Produce 


The Agricultural Marketing Service has recently 
studied load patterns of “piggyback” trailers hauled on 
railroad flat cars. Even though this new method of trans- 
porting fruits and vegetables to market has reduced 
transportation rates, it was found that in order to take 
successful advantage of this newest method of transporta- 
tion, growers and shippers must be careful how they load 
the trailers. The researchers found that solid loads usually 
do not cool well, and the temperature in the center some- 
times actually rises. Large commodities, such as cabbages 
or melons, packed in well-ventilated, rigid containers, are 
a possible exception. In loads with only partially open 
circulation of refrigerated air, the fruits and vegetables 
cooled fairly well; but spaced loads fully subject to the 
air circulation provided effective cooling of the entire load. 





LOCAL ILLINOIS 


Illinois business activity in September increased from 
the preceding month. With the exception of seasonally 
adjusted department store sales in Chicago, petroleum 
production, and farm prices, all indicators advanced (see 
page 4). Construction contracts awarded rose 21 percent, 
bank debits for selected Illinois cities 11 percent, and coal 
production 9 percent. 

Comparisons with September, 1957, showed increased 
activity in all indicators, with the exception of manufac- 
turing employment, coal production, and department store 
sales, which experienced declines of 11 percent, 5 per- 
cent, and 4 percent respectively. Construction contracts 
awarded gained 17 percent, life insurance sales rose 8 
percent, and bank debits advanced 5 percent. 


Total Net Farm Income 


In 1957 Illinois farmers had a total net farm income 
per farm amounting to $3,843, compared with $4,083 in 
1956. This represents a decline of 6 percent. During the 
last nine years, Illinois farmers have received an average 
total net farm income per farm of $3,848, ranging from a 
high of $4,536 in 1951 to a low of $3,142 in 1949, 

Illinois ranked tenth in the nation in total net farm 
income in 1957, whereas in 1956 it was seventh. Arizona 
was high with $13,225 per farm; West Virginia was low 
with $813 per farm (see chart). The United States aver- 
age total net farm income was $2,388 per farm in 1957. 
This compares favorably with an average of $2,341 per 
farm in 1956 and was only $112 below the nine-year 
average of $2,500 per farm. 


Steel Plant Expansion 


The International Harvester Company has announced 
plans to expand its Wisconsin Steel Works in Chicago 
with the addition of a merchant mill which will turn out 
various stock steel items, such as small rounds, squares, 
flats, channels, and angles. It is estimated that the total 
cost will be approximately $12 million. The new mill will 
have a capacity of 20,000 tons monthly, raising the entire 
plant’s merchant mill capacity to about 62,000 tons 
monthly, an increase of 48 percent in finishing capacity. 


TOTAL NET FARM INCOME PER FARM, 1957 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


About half the output of this plant is utilized by Inter. 
national Harvester Company for its own products, the 
other half being sold on the open market. This expansion 
project is expected to take approximately two and one- 
half years to complete. 


One-Man Farms 


In order to determine how much land and livestock one 
man can handle, the Illinois Farm Bureau Farm Manage- 
ment Service conducted a study of 1,297 tenant farmers 
in Illinois in 1957. They found that on rented grain farms 
an average one-man operation amounted to approximately 
225 acres of land with 200 tillable acres and 125 acres 
in corn and soybeans. In addition these operators milked 
three cows, fed fourteen animal units of beef cattle or 
sheep (an animal unit is 1,000 pounds liveweight), and 
raised sixteen litters of pigs. On a livestock lease, the 
average one-man farm had approximately 205 acres of 
land, 180 tillable acres, and 95 acres in corn and soybeans, 
Livestock averaged 5 dairy cows, 30 animal units of beef 
cattle and sheep, and 32 litters of pigs. 


Wood Chip Plant 


A new wood chip plant, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of next year, is being constructed at 
Tamms, Illinois. The purpose of this plant is to convert 
thousands of cords of low-grade timber to chips for use 
in making packaging material. This operation provides a 
profitable market for timber now classed as having little 
or no value. Furthermore, it permits better management 
of a timber stand, since the chip plant becomes a buyer 
for cull trees. The new plant represents a source of raw 
material competitive with straw for use in making cor- 
rugated material. The entire output of the plant, amount- 
ing to ten carloads daily, will be taken under contract by 
the Alton Box Board Company. 


Face Lifting Due for Chicago 

The Department of City Planning of Chicago has pre- 
pared an outline of a capital improvement program requir- 
ing the expenditure of approximately $853 
million on public improvements in Chicago 
from 1958 through 1962. About $156 million 
of the total has already been spent. Of the 
remainder, $148 million will come from the 
federal government as aid in building ex- 
pressways. Other sources of income for 
these improvements are state motor fuel 
taxes ($100 million), corporate bonds that 
are retired by taxes ($187 million), revenue 
bonds paid for by city revenues ($139 mil- 
lion), and water funds ($155 million). 

The plan calls for $360 million, or 42 
percent of the total cost, to go for the im- 
provement of streets and highways. Chi- 
cago’s three airports are to receive $Il/ 
million, of which 90 percent will be used to 
develop O’Hare-Chicago International Air- 
port. Other projects in the plan include ex- 
tension of water mains, sewer construction, 
and improvements in public buildings. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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RI iis oss cet Se we, ee age $31,243" 1,136,765" | $497,659 $16 ,293* $14 ,677* 
é ”. eees ~ — —I] e . * . 
Percentage change from...... (sue a i. i me ip = bi bee ry 
= NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
- Re et ae ate we yoo $20, 124 843,995 | $360,508 $14,901 $12,772 
; ug., 1958... 12. —0.4 —0.5 5 11.4 3.9 
rms Percentage change from... . {gue 1957...| 754 ~3.8 ~7.4 Hy 45 +42 
tely ee See hy EAL Na Son Ee. Reg dase $ 868 n.a. $ 8,062 $ 70 $ 144 
“res ug., 1958....| +159. +9.9 —4 +9.4 —6.5 
ked Percentage change from Bo 1957...] —16.5 —4.7 +41 +6.4 +10.2 
or ge SETTLE TL eee $ 326 n.a. $ 5,740 $ 44 $ 88 
and Percentage change from... {gue nn *i Ay “= ma pity ref 
. ee LD SP Cay aes nee $ 500 na. | $9,179 $ 79 $ 85 
5 ug., 1958....| —16.9 +0.9 +11 +0.5 —17.5 
ns, Percentage change from ia 1957...| —72.5 ~23.9 af 43.5 42.6 
eef is his sc bcekn ccs gost aa ane $ 333 n.a. $ 4,472 n.a. $ 57 
Aug., 1958... 94. a. 
Percentage change from... R fm Anon as Py a _ Hee 
Rock Island-Moline....................... $1,243 25 ,885 $10,320 $ 103> $ 145 
Aug., 1958....| +43.2 —5.3 +4.1 n.a. -0.7 —8.9 
Percentage change from. . . {gue 1957...| +886 +70 -~6.0 +5.3 +267 
y IN oi ie oct c eavnc.. ae tose $1,082 44 ,429¢ $14,942 $ 172 $ 206 
a ‘ ug., 1958... +11.7 +3.9 —2.0 +3 —0.9 —11.7 
ert Percentage change from. .. {gue 1957... —41.4 —0.0 —22.0 —7 —0.6 +14.7 
lise 
sa § CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
tle Bloomington................. ge tae $ 170 8,233 $ 5,152 $ 71 $ 990 
7 Aug., 1958....| —59.2 —9. +2.8 naa. +3.4 —3.0 . 
a Percentage change from... . {gag 1957...] -—43.1 +4.4 —9.9 +11.0 +35.8 
= Champaign-Urbana................. ee $ 320 12,811 $ 7,172 . Re $ 105 
Aug., 1958.... —39 2 +0.0 +0 n.a. +2. —10.5 
or Percentage change from. . . Bon 1957...| —523 +14.5 -80 +113 +126 
nt- oc cies s deen ch aed ee $ 302 13 ,569 $ 5,780 $ 49 $ 66 
by "i , Aug., 1958....] +40.5 —2.9 +4.4 —14 +3.0 —10.6 
. Percentage change from {ene 1957...| +207 +69 ~12 8 be 45.2 +18.7 
ae re rE ae Wess 6) $ 841 35,529 $11,117 $ 122 $ 130 
. s Aug., 1958....| +23.0 +0.2 +6.6 +1° +9.3 +9.1 
Percentage change from . {eae a... > wee 44.0 ~10.5 +11° 46.0 433.2 
- Peis 5 6p es cekveivacenih eee $ 442 9,574 $ 4,389 n.a. $ 47 
re- a Aug., 1958....]} —23.3 +1.8 +2.6 n.a. +12.6 
ir- Percentage change from {gag _.... «Mes +58 41.9 +266 
53 POU ili tienes Mantas tied icencedia ee $3 ,372 53 ,973° $15 ,688 $ 236 $ 261 
‘i : Aug., 1958....] +834.1 ~0.8 6.8 —5e +12.5 +0.1 
e° Percentage change from....{¢o" s9s7"'| 4.744°7 —5.4 ~15.7 ~]e 2.9 +136 
3 DR ioc pncctesitacdctte ee $ 236 10,318 | $4,738 | $ 45 $ 70 
e mi ; Aug., 1958....| +61.6 —§.3 +5.7 | +4 +10.5 —4.6 
i. Percentage change from. .. {oa 1957...| —62.2 ~20.1 -10.3 | 20] +67 +141 
. a ee yitt ae $ 521 37 ,658° $13 ,026 | $ 128 $ 255 
: Aug., idl | i, — 43. I Ie | ~9. 
ot Percentage change from....{S08" tosy "| 99-7 | —fJ-2 | 48-2 | ‘ | 39 | £195 
el 
; 
at § SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | | | 
| ET ee Ata ter $ 216 15,203 | $8,468 | | $ 185 | $ 67 
: a (Aug., 1958....| —55.3 3.0 1.6 a. 11.0 —6.3 
- Percentage change from. . . ‘eat 1087... ree 135 | =12.2 | na | "179 | +28.3 
9” Bette ee $ 98 14,518 | $4,409 | | $ 43 | $ 34 
( pee ee pees | ‘ om 
eB _Perentage change from... {Auge BSH 922 | “3d | tee | ma | Cau | Say's 
i. i Belleville... ..........000.. sentence $ 159 11,070 | $ 4,408 na. | $ 45 
7 Percentage change from... R fm oe bi +3 4 | —e'e n.a. re - 
io § ———— 
r- * Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
. Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. ? Local power companies. 3 Illinois 


Department of Revenue. Data are for August, 1958. Comparisons relate to July, 1958, and August, 1957. 4 Research Departments of 
A, ederal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original 
sources. ® Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending September 19, 1958, and September 20, 1957. 
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